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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF ov jut/' 

WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND THE FUTURE 

INDICATIVE. 

By W. W. Goodwin. 

THE origin of the construction of ov fx-q has never been satis- 
factorily explained. While there is a general agreement as 
to the meaning of the two forms of expression in which this double 
negative occurs, that (i) oi /n^ yhrqTcu. or ov ft-rj yev^a-ercu is // wi// not 
happen, and (2) ov ;a^ Kara^rjcrti. is (fo not come down, there is great 
diversity of opinion as to the manner in which these meanings are 
obtained from the Greek expressions, and still greater as to the origin 
of the constructions themselves. Most scholars have explained ex- 
pressions of denial with ov /H17 and those of prohibition on entirely 
different theories, which involve different views of the functions of 
the negatives in the two forms. The explanation of the expres- 
sions of denial (like ov /x^ yivrfrax) which has gained most favor is 
that of an ellipsis after ov of a verb or other form denoting fear on 
which ;a^ yivrfTox depends ; so that the full form would be ov Seos 
€<tt\ iirj yenyTai, there is no fear that it will happen. Since a strong 
argument for this ellipsis is the existence of such examples as ov 
cj)6j3oq /xt; ere dyayo), Xen. Mem. ii. I, 25, and ov;(t Seos /tiiy (re. tftiXi^crr), 

Ar. £eel. 650, which, by omitting <^o;8os and Bio;, would become ov 
inri <Te ayayo) and ov;^t /X17 o-e <j)iX-ij(rr], it can hardly be said that this 
is supposed to be one of the unconscious ellipses which are no 
longer felt in actual use. This explanation, however, does not help 
to account for the prohibitions in the second person, like ov ju.^ 
KarajSiyo-a, for there is no freak of language by which ov Seos eo-ri /u.-^ 
Kara^yi or even ov Seos iaTt fjirj Kara/i-^a-a (if we can suppose such 
an expression) could be transformed into ov fi-ij KaTa/ii^aei, in the 
sense do not come down. The prohibitions have, therefore, generally 
been explained, on Elmsley's theory, as interrogative ; and ov /u.^ Kwra.- 
lirja-ei; is supposed to mean will you not not come down ? i.e. do not 
come down. All subjunctives that are found in these prohibitions, as 
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in ov /t^ a-Ktaxf/rji fir]Sk iroirjayp, Arist. Nud. 296, have generally been 
condemned since Brunck and Elmsley, and such subjunctives are 
seldom seen in recent editions of the dramatists. 

But all attempts to explain these constructions of oi n-rj on different 
theories lead to fatal difficulties. We cannot make all the prohibi- 
tions interrogative, nor can we change all the prohibitory subjunctives 
to futures without violence to the text ; nor are all cases of the second 
person of the subjunctive or of the future with ov forj prohibitory. 
The following examples show a complete transition from one of the 
uses of oi ixy to the other, and yet no Kne of distinction, on which 
different theories of construction can reasonably be based, can be 
drawn between any two of them : — 

OvToi (T 'Ap^atSj/, ol8a, firj Tts v^pitry, no one of the Achaeans, I 
am sure, will insult you. Soph. AJ. 560. oi! o-oi /x^ ju.c^e'i/'o/iat 
iroTt, I never will follow you. Id. El. 1052. kov^i /jlt) TravcrrjcrOt, 
and you will not cease. Arist. Lys. 704. dX\' ov ■n-or' e^ e/^oS yt ju.^ 
TrdOrji ToBc, but you shall never suffer this from me. Soph. El. 1029. 
oi fx.r) itot' es Ttjv %Kvpov iKirXcv<Trji, you shall never sail off to 
Scyros. Id. Phil. 381. oi /u.-^ o-k to i/rijs .. . dXA.' eit^^/tiei, do not jeer 
(i.e. you shall not jeer^, but hold your tongue. Arist. Nub. 296 
(this cannot be interrogative), ov firj irpoo-oio-tts x^^P"- M^' ai/'ct 
ireVXo)v, do not bring your hand near me, nor touch my garments. 
Eur. Hippol. 606 (generally made interrogative) . 

It should be made a first requisite of any theory that it shall 
explain all these cases on the same general principle. 

A preliminary question to be settled, if possible, is whether oi and 
ju^ merely combine to make a single strong negative, or whether oi 
as an independent adverb negatives /H17 and the verb taken together. 
The difficulty either of conceiving ov and fi-ti as forming a single strong 
negative, as ov and oiSeV or /nij and \x.rihiv often do, or of under- 
standing how ft-)] yivrjTM, which by itself cannot mean it will not 
happen, can be strengthened by oi into an expression with this very 
meaning, has made it impossible to defend the former view on any 
recognized principle, even when it has been adopted for want of 
something better. I formerly held this opinion, but I have never at- 
tempted to defend it by any analogy of the language. The sup- 
posed analogy of /n^ ov forming a single negative with the infinitive 
will hardly hold as a support of this ; for, while we cannot have a 
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sentence like oux o(n6v eo-Ti /u.^ oi fiorjOtiv continued by an infinitive 
with ovBi (e.g. by ouSe d/twto-^at) , we frequently have sentences like 
ov fxr] KaA.£is /«•£ fii/jSk kotc/jcis rovvo/jia, where /tiiySe continues the 
prohibition without repeating ov, showing the distinct force of each 
part of this double negative. But this only brings out more em- 
phatically the perplexing question that lies at the basis of the whole 
discussion. If oi is an independent negative, as by every principle 
of Greek negatives it should be, what does it negative ? It is clear 
that there is only one active negative in ov (jltj yevrjTai, it will not 
happen; and ou /u.-^ crKunpyi, do not jeer, surely does not have one 
more active negative than /u^ o-kwi/tjs.' 

It seems obvious, therefore, that if oi is an independent negative 
in oi /x^ yiv-iyrai, the negative force of the fj-rj must in some way be in 
abeyance, as otherwise the two simple negatives would make the 
sentence as a whole positive. We may naturally turn for a suggestion 
here to the principal form of expression in which the negative force 
of /«.); seems to be in abeyance, — to Plato's favorite subjunctive with 
li-q as a form of cautious assertion, as ft-tj <l>avX.bv y, I think it will 
prove to be bad, Crat. 425 B. Such expressions are, practically, 
cautious affirmative statements, the fear that something may prove 
true having by usage softened into a suspicion, and this again into an 
idea of probability or possibility, so that /x^ <^\ov y, which originally 
meant may it not prove bad {as I fear it may), has come to mean 
/ suspect it may prove bad, and finally, / think it will prove bad or 
it will probably prove bad. The expression, however, always retains 
at least the implication that the fact thus stated is an object of 
apprehension to some one, though it has lost all of its original refer- 
ence to such apprehension on the part of the speaker.^ If now a 

1 The idea suggested rather than advocated by Gildersleeve (Am. Jour. Philol. 
III. pp. 203, 205), that ov is an independent negative, nay, while yiiij introduces 
a question which expects a negative answer, was evidently held by the copyists 
of some of the best Mss. of Aristophanes or by their predecessors : thus, Rav. 
and several Paris Mss. have oi- nii ok^^jis (or <rKci<f/Tts) , in JVuk 296; Ven. 474 
has o«- fiii \7ipii(Tris in Nub. 367, and 06 • fi.^ \a\^<rHS in 505. See the Ms. 
readings given in Trans, of Amer. Philol. Assoc, for 1869-70, p. 52. 

2 I give the following passages of Plato, with Jowett's translation, to illustrate 
this idiom : — 

"AWws Si (Tweipetv /i^ (pavKof jf /ta! oi Ka6' oShii, & (plKe 'Ep/xiyei/es, if they are 
not, the composition of them, my dear Hermogenes, will be a sorry piece of work. 
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writer wished to express the negative of one of these cautious asser- 
tions, in which the original force of /ai; has practically disappeared, 
he would say, for example, ov jM) <l>av\ov rj, it will not prove to be bad. 
We thus have a simple explanation of such sentences as oi yu,'^ otos r 
yi, you will not be able, Plat. Rep. 341 B, and ou /i^ SumTos cu, 1 
shall not be able. Id. Phileb. 48 D, the former being the negative of fx.r) 
(k6^ r gs, / suspect you will be able, the latter of \i.rf Suvaros <3, / sus- 
pect that I shall be able. So, by prefixing oi to j«.^ dvayxatov g, we have 
ov \i.-i] dvayKaiov 7), it will not be necessary. (See foot-note, page 70.) 

This use of /xi; with the independent subjunctive in Plato is, how- 
ever, confined to the present subjunctive, and generally to g or lyrj 
(with an adverb), while ov /xrj generally has the aorist subjunctive or 
the future indicative, and only rarely the present subjunctive, even in 
Plato. Still, the successful application of the principle to the few 
present subjunctives which are like those above quoted indicates 
that we are on the right track. 

The independent subjunctive with yitrj is by no means confined to 
the Platonic construction above mentioned, although this is its chief 
representative in Attic Greek. It is familiar in Homer in expressions 
of apprehension combined with a desire to avert the object of fear ; as 
jii'7 8^ v^as ekfixri, may they not seize the ships {as I fear they may), 
II xvi. 128. In such expressions sometimes the fear itself and some- 
times the desire to avert the danger is more prominent ; see Od. v. 

415 : [L-t] iru><i \k iKJSaivovTa fidXr) \i6aKi irpori ■n-erpy Kv/oa fiiy apird^av, 
fi^Xit] 8e /iot ^aa-erai opju.^, i.e. I fear that some wave may dash me 
upon a rock as I am emerging from the sea, and my effort will (then) 
be in vain (the clause of fear being merged in a direct statement) . 
See also //. ii. 195, xviii. 8 ; Od. v. 356, xvi. 255. Between Homer 
and Plato we find only eight cases of independent /hi) (or ^y] ov) with 
the subjunctive ; ' but in these we can see the transition from Homer's 



and in the wrong direction. Crat. 425 B. aKKk /nJ) «s aXijflSs, rb toC 'Ep/to7€- 
vom, yXlaxpa 1? v 6\k^ oStij ttjs &iJioiiri)TOS, itva-yKOiOv 5e i? xaX t^ (popriK^ rovTif 
irpoo-xpijo-floi, Tj? lui/fl'^Kr;, iut the force of resemblance, as Hermogenes says, is a 
mean thing; and the mechanical aid of convention must be further employed. 
lb. 435 C. /»}) ov%\v &\\o (TKevTfov f, the only question which remains to be con- 
sidered is, etc. Crit. 48 C. 

' I depend here on Weber's statistics, given in his Entwickelungsgeschichte 
der Absichtssatze, in Schanz's Beitrage, Vol. II. 
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clause of apprehension to Plato's cautious assertion. In four of 
these cases the speaker expresses fear and a desire to avert its 
object. These are Eur. A/c. 315, /x^ o-ovs 8ta^6«pjj ya/oousj — Ores/. 
776, fjirj XdjSoxTi <T afTfjLevoi,, — Here. Fur. 1399, dAA' ai/oa /x^ o-ots 
€^o/iop^<i)/aoi irexXois, — Rhes. 115, /u.^ ov fuokrp iroXiv. In the other 
four cases we see either the cautious assertion found in Plato or a 
near approach to it. In Hdt. v. 79, we have dAAa /aSAAoi/ /u.'7 ov 
TouTo ^ TO [uxvrrfm/, but I suspect rather that this will prove not to be 
the meaning of the oracle (precisely Plato's usage) . Cases of /x'7 ov 
of course illustrate this use of /xij with the subjunctive equally with 
those of the simple /x>;. In Eur. Troad. 982, Hecuba says to Helen, 
/i^ ov ircMrgs o-o^ovs, / suspect you will not convince wise people, with 
the same sarcastic tone which is in Plato's in-ri ovk fj StSaKroi' aperr), 
I suspect it will prove that virtue is not a thing to be taught, Men. 
94 E (said by Socrates, who is arguing that virtue is ov SiSaKTw) . In 
Arist. Eccl. 795, most editions have fiO) yap ov A.a/3jjs ottoi {sc. Tavra 
KaraOrji, where the Mss. give an impossible XdySots) , / suspect you 
will not find a place to put them down, with the same affectation of 
anxiety as in the two preceding examples. In Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 12, 
we have one of the rare interrogative forms of the subjunctive with 
fjof, in which Euthydemus says to Socrates, /i,^ avv ov Swotfmt (v. 1. 

Svva/xxiL) iyo) to. rrji Stfcaiocrwijs Ipya Sirjyrja-acrOoj. ; do you suspect that 
I shall be (or am') unable to explain the works of Justice ? He adds, 
KOI vri Ai* lywyc to. t^s d&KMts, / assure you, I can explain those of 
Injustice. Here the spirit of the expression is the same as in the 
other cases. Compare the similar interrogatives in Plato : Phaed. 
64 C, Rep. 603 C, Parmen. 163 D, Sisyph. 387 C. But for the eight 
cases of independent /ai; that have been quoted, we should never 
know that the construction existed between Homer and Plato. We 
have good ground for believing that it remained as a colloquial 
idiom in the language, though it seldom appeared in literature until 
Plato revived it and restored it to common use as a half-sarcastic 
form of expressing mildly a disagreeable truth. In Plato the con- 
struction is not confined to this peculiar sense, for we find cases in 
which honest apprehension is expressed as in the older use. Weber 
quotes Euthyd. 272 C, /x^ rotv iivmv n-i ravro tovto ovetSioTj, / am 
afraid some one may insult the two strangers in this same way (or 
let no one insult them, as I fear some one may) ; also Symp. 193 B, 
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Kal fx,-!) fiM v7roA.a;8ij, / hope he 7vill not answer me ; and Leg. 86 1 E, 
fxii) Toivvv Til olrjTai. 

It appears, therefore, that the independent subjunctive with firj was 
in good use in the fifth century B.C. in the two senses illustrated by 
Eur. Orest. 776, ju.-^ XafioxrC <T€, I fear they may seize you, and by 
Eur. Troad. 982, /a^ ov 7r«o-g; o-o^ovs, I suspect you will fail to con- 
vince wise people. From the persistence of the original meaning, even 
in Plato, we may probably assume that the expression more frequently 
included the idea of apprehension which is essential to it in Homer. 
But the other examples show that j«,^ Xa/3(ocri (jt must have been in 
equally good use in the sense / suspect they will seize you (implying 
no apprehension). If, now, we suppose oh to be prefixed to j«,^ 
XafiiacrC ere, we shall have ov fjirj Kd^oxTi ere, which could be said with 
the meaning / am not afraid that they will seize you, and equally 
well with the meaning they shall not seize you. The former sense 
agrees precisely with that of some of the older uses of ov ft-rj with the 
subjunctive. If the strange example from Parmenides (vs. 121) is 
genuine, we have ov fj.^ irore n's ere (iportov yviafj-r} TrapeXacTa-g, there is 
no danger that any mortal will surpass you in wisdom. In Aesch. 
Sept. 38 (one of the oldest cases, 467 b.c), ov n /at/ \7]<j>0u> SoXw, / 
have no fear of being caught by any trick, we can easily understand 
ov /ir] X.r]4>0t!> as the negative of (jlt) \r)4>&S>, I fear I may be caught. 
So in Parmenides we have the negative of /xij Tts <jt TrapcXacrcrri, I fear 
some one may surpass you. Ov p.^ tis ovetSiicn; would be a natural 
negative of prj tii ovuSia-rj, I fear some one may insult, in Plat. 
Euthyd. 272 C. So, where there is no denial of apprehension, ov pij 
irddrp toSe, you shall not suffer this, Soph. El. 1029, may be the 
negative of pr} ■n-dOrji ToSe, / suspect you will suffer this ; and ov pij 
iKTrkewrrp, Id. Phil. 381, may be the negative of pr/ iKirXevcrgi, I 
suspect you will sail away. So ov prj vaSs d<t>oppi(rg (Kirchoff, -cnjs) 
X^ovoi, TTplv dv, etc., you shall not move your ships from the shore, 
until, etc., Eur. Iph. Taur. 18, will be the negative of pyi vaCs d^op- 
picrg, I suspect you will move your ships. These expressions with 
ov pri were always colloquial, as were also (at least in Attic Greek) 
the expressions, with p-q and the subjunctive from which they are here 
supposed to have sprung.' 



^ It may perhaps be urged, in opposition to the view here presented, that od /tj) 
hdffaxrl (re, they will not seize you, cannot be the negative of /ij) \d$u<rl <rf in its 
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If it is thought that the Hmited number of cases of independent 
l).ri with the subjunctive not implying apprehension do not justify the 
assumptions which have been based on them, it is easy to see how the 
change from the denial of an apprehension to the denial of a sus- 
picion might have taken place within the ov /ji-q construction itself. 
If we suppose such expressions as ov firj \rj<f>OS) and ov /jirj ns o-e 
v/ipia-rj to have been established as the negatives of fir) Xr)<^0S), I fear 
I may be caught, and /mi; tis ct^ vfSpiari, I fear some one may insult 
you, they must soon have fallen out of this relation to the parent 
forms, and have been felt in use to be mere future negative assertions, 
so that they could not long be restricted to sentences in which appre- 
hension was implied. Thus, ov firj vaCs a<j>opid(Ty )(0ov6<; would soon 
become as natural to those who used these forms as the older ov fiy 
Ti's a-e vfipia-y. According to this view, ov p-rj with the subjunctive 
would come into the language in the sense of a denial of an appre- 
hension, which is essentially the same general sense as that supposed 
by the theory of an ellipsis of Scos ia-riv. But there is a great 
advantage in dispensing with this troublesome and improbable ellip- 
sis, and deriving the meaning from the sentence as it stands. There 
is surely no more ground for assuming this ellipsis here than in the 



sense oi I suspect they will seize you, or even in that of I fear they may seize you, 
because the regular negative of this is \jAi ov KdBu<rl <re, as we may call juj) ov xe/<rps 
(ro<povs, Eur. Troad. 982, the negative of ju); irelirps <ro<j>ous. But oi in /i?) ov 
velaris negatives only the verb, whereas oi in ou juj) ireicrris would negative the 
whole expression nil ireiVps. M^ oi Treiirris is a cautious negative, meaning / sus- 
fect you mill not convince them, corresponding in a certain way to juj) ire/(7»;j, / 
suspect you mill convince them. But ou /tj; irelaris would be the true negative of 
fii) TTilaris, denying it absolutely, in the sense there is no ground for suspicion 
that you will convince them, or (sometimes) there is no fear that you will con- 
vince them. There is all the difference in the world between suspecting a nega- 
tion {e.g. suspecting that something will not happen) and negativing a suspicion 
{e.g. denying that there is any suspicion that something will happen). Surely no 
one could understand yit}; oi Svfarhs S>, I suspect I shall not be able, as the negative 
of juj) ivva.-r\)s Si, I suspect I shall be able. The real negative is much rather ov 
/iil Svvarhs &, there is no chance that I shall be able, in PiAT. Phileb. 48 D. The 
negative power of ou in negativing juj; Acf/Swo-i <jf in its sense of I fear they may 
seize you is perhaps still more apparent. Whereas juj) ou K&Qoxrl (re in this sense 
would mean / am afraid they may not seize you, ou /ij) Ka&uai (se would mean / 
do not fear (or there is no danger) that they will seize you, which is felt as a 
strong negative, they will not seize you. 
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independent subjunctive with juij, which is an older construction than 
the dependent subjunctive with juij. And if we accept ju.17 tw crt v^pUrg 
as a complete construction, without the help of Sc'os iaTw, it is absurd 
to invent an ellipsis to explain oi /«.i; rts o-e vjipicrr) as a shorter form 
for ov Se'os €o-Ti jif^ Tts ere vf^pia-y. In fact, dispensing with this eUipsis 
removes the most fatal objection to the view of the sentence on which 
the old theory was based. 

In whichever of the two ways above suggested the subjunctive 
with ov fi-q came to express a simple future denial, it was only natural 
that the Attic Greek should soon begin to use the future indicative in 
place of the subjunctive in the same sense. Thus we have in Soph. 
£/. 1052, ov a-oi fjirj ju,£^£i/'Oju,ai iroTc, and in Arist. Jian. 508, ov iM-q 
a-' lym irepi6ij/oiJ.ai., both expressing denial. At this stage the recol- 
lection of the original clause with p.-q and the subjunctive must have 
been lost, as there was no corresponding clause with p.-^ and the 
future indicative ir. common use, of which ov p,ij with the future could 
be the negative. A most striking proof of the entire loss of this 
tradition is given by examples of indirect quotation of ov prj with the 
future. In Soph. J%i7. 611 we have rd r oAAa iravT Idia-irurev, koI 
Tairt Tpotas irtpyap^ <os ov p.-^ irore irtpaoiev d p.rj TovSe ayotvro, the 
direct form being ov p,rj irorc Tripa-ere iav prj rovSe ayrjcrOi. In Xen. 
Hellen. i. 6, 32, etircv on 17 l.-K&pTf) ovSev px\ kcikiov oiKtcirat avTov 
diro^avovTos, the future indicative is retained in an otherwise similar 
construction. In Eur. Phoen. 1590, we find clirc Tctpco-tixs ov /i^ irorc, 
o-ov rrp/h. yr\v oikovvtos, £v irpa^eiv troka/, representing ov p.-f\ irorre. ev 
Trpaieu We could not explain ov /x^ -irpaiav as an independent ex- 
pression on any theory, either with or without an ellipsis. Such 
forms show the advanced stage which the construction of ov pr) had 
reached. 

We find in the Roman comic poets a few cases of neque with 
hand in the same clause, forming a single negative. Such are Plaut. 
Bacch, 1037, Neque ego haud committam ut, si quid peccatum siet, 
fecisse dicas de mea sententia ; and Ter. Andr. 205, Neque tu haud 
dices tibi non praedictum. Neque haud may fairly be supposed to 
be a translation of ov8^ ^17 in the Greek original. If it is, it shows 
that the Roman poet understood ov p.r) with the subjunctive or the 
future indicative as a simple expression of denial. 

When ov p-f) with the future indicative had been established as a 
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regular form of future denial, the second person singular probably 
began to be used as a form of prohibition. As the future could be 
used in positive commands in an imperative sense, as in uavTios 8« 
TovTo S/oao-eis, iut by all means do this, Arist. Nub. 1352, it could 
also take the simple ov in prohibitions, as in yv-pi. ov ij/ava-tK irore, 
you shall not touch me with your hand, or do not touch me, EuR. 
Med. 1320. The dramatists soon introduced the new form with ov 
li.r\ into such prohibitions, generally with the future indicative, but 
occasionally with the more primitive subjunctive. Thus ov yn^ Kura.- 
pr)a-a had the sense of do not come down, derived from you shall 
not come down, as ov ^avo-ets (above) from meaning you shall not 
touch came to mean do not touch. One of the strongest objections 
to the older views of the forms with ov jui; is that they generally 
require a distinct explanation of this prohibitory construction. Elms- 
ley's theory of a question with two negatives, explaining ov juij xara- 
^rifTO. ; as will you not not come down ? hence do not come down, 
was stated in the Quarterly Review for June, 181 2, and in his note to 
Eur. Med. 11 20 (1151 Dind.). Many who do not adopt Elmsley's 
theory in full still accept the interrogative form, and these sentences 
are now generally printed as questions. Long before Elmsley, the 
famous " Canon Davesianus " had proscribed all sigmatic aorist sub- 
junctives with ov jut; as well as with oirws /ai;. This edict removed 
nearly or quite all the troublesome subjunctives that would have 
opposed Elmsley's view, and left only the future indicative in 
his doubly-negatived questions, which of course required an in- 
dicative. This again set up an artificial distinction in form between 
the prohibitory construction allowing only the future indicative, and 
the other construction allowing both subjunctive and future in- 
dicative. 

But it has been more and more evident in later years that this 
distinction in form between the two constructions cannot be main- 
tained. It was seen by Brunck, before Elmsley's interrogative theory 
appeared, that it would be absurd to distinguish sentences like ravra 
ov fx/ri iror €s rrjv %Kvpov cKTrXewjjs ixt»v, you shall never sail away to 
Scyros with these arms. Soph. Phil. 381, from ov jxr/ Kara/Siyo-ei, you 
shall not come down, Arist. Vesp. 397. He therefore wrote tKTcXeo- 
<T€ii in the former, with the note " soloece vulgo legitur iKirXevays." 
But £KirX£vo-£is proved to be even a greater solecism than exirAcvorgs 
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was thought to be, for the only classic future of irAtw is the middle 
irXcvcrofiat or ir\£vcrov/«u, and iK-rrXcxKxu will not Suit the verse. So 
cKirXevcrgs had to be restored. Again, while almost all the sentences 
containing a prohibition with ai /j-rj, followed by a positive command 
with dAAa or 8e, could admit Elmsley's punctuation and interpretation, 
— as ou iJL-^ \aA.7;tr£ts aXX' a.KoXov6i^(Tci<s ifwi ; Arist. JVui. 505, ex- 
plained as won^t you not talk nonsense and follow me ? — another 
passage of the Clouds resisted both of these and also the prescribed 

form. In 296 the Mss. have ou jui; tTKioiprj^ firjSk 7rof^(rj;s aTTcp 01 
rpvyo8aifi,ove<s ovtoi • dXA.' £iJ</)7;fi£i. Brunck emended this without hesi- 
tation to ov firj (TKoii/'eis fir]8i Troi-qcrui, with the note " soloece vulgo 
(TKwi/fjjs . . . 7roiri<Ty's." But there was no place for Elmsley's inter- 
rogative mark, which could not stand after the imperative, and could 
not be inserted after ourot without implying that the other sentences 
(like Clouds 505 above) were wrongly punctuated. The emendation 
a-Ktiij/ei'; was as unfortunate as £Kir\£v'cr£ts, as the future of o-kiotttio is 
a-Ktiij/ofuu, not (TKu>f<o, so that a further emendation to trKwi^et was 
needed. In this battered condition, and with no interrogative mark 
to help the interpretation, the passage usually appears, even in the 
latest editions. So long as it is proposed to explain these prohibi- 
tions and the ordinary denials with ov /^rj on entirely different theories, 
with nothing common to the two constructions, it may not seem un- 
reasonable to force a few examples hke Nu6. 296 and 367 into con- 
formity with the general usage. But on any theory which makes no 
distinction in construction between the prohibitions and the other 
negative expressions of denial or refusal (for example, between ou fi^ 
£K7rX£uoT;s, you shall not sail away, and ou yJi) Karajiria-u, do not come 
down, i.e. you shall not come down), there is no more reason for ob- 
jecting to ou ij,r) (TKinj/rp than to ou fiiq €K-jr\ev(rrp. An Occasional sub- 
junctive, like ou iJ,T) (TKwfri's or ou fii^ \rjpT^(rrjs, is indeed no more than 
we should naturally expect in a construction which had its origin in the 
subjunctive. In such expressions, further, the analogy of the equiva- 
lent jui) o-Ktoi/'rjs and fjLri \i]prja-r]'i would tend to make the aorist sub- 
junctive unobjectionable and perfectly natural. A reference to the 
list of passages quoted on page 66 will show the inconsistencies into 
which every one must fall who attempts to explain the prohibitions 
and the clauses of denial on different theories. We cannot separate 
ov /j.^ (TKu>\j/r]9 from ou jui) £KirA.£ucrj7s in construction, nor the latter 
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from ov /jL-ij ira.Or)'!, nor this again from ov /ai; tis vppi<rg, on any con- 
sistent principle of interpretation.^ 

One class of sentences have been claimed as decisive witnesses in 
favor of the interrogative theory. They are represented by ov Oaxra-ov 
oiaeis, ju.r?S' orrurTrja-eK e/noi; will you not more quickly extend it (your 
hand.) , and not distrust me ? Soph. Tr. 11 83. These are undoubted 
questions, but there is no construction with ov fj-rj in them. They 
consist of one question with ov, implying an affirmative answer, will 
you not extend your hand? and another with ju.i;, impl)dng a nega- 
tive answer, and you will not distrust me, will you ? The compound 
of the two has the general sense expressed in the first translation 
above. 

In conclusion, we may sum up the result of the investigation as 
follows. The original construction of ov jui; with the subjunctive was 
developed as a negative form of the independent subjunctive with jui;, 
which had already become an expression of apprehension with desire 
to avert its object, even if it had not passed into the stage of a 
cautious assertion ; in either case the real negative force of /hi; was 
in abeyance. The aorist subjunctive is the most common form here, 
the present being less frequent. This form of future denial next 
admitted the future indicative in the same sense as the subjunctive. 
The second person singular of this future with ov /ii; was used by the 
dramatists as a prohibition, without abandoning the sense which the 
future can always have in both positive and negative commands. In 
these prohibitions the future indicative, in which they had their origin, 
is generally used; but the subjunctive occasionally occurs, being 
analogous to the ordinary aorist subjunctive with /xi; in prohibitions ; 
e.g. ji.-i) (TKm\^yp supporting ou ^ a-K(i»jnjq.^ 



1 For a further discussion of the form of the sentences with ou fiii, in connection 
with that of clauses with Sras and with the Canon Davesianus, see Transactions 
of the American Philological Association for 1869-70, pp. 46-55. 

2 Since this paper was written, I have seen that Kvicala, in two articles on o4 
/lil in the Zeitschrift fur die oesierreichischen Gymnasien for 1856, proposed an 
explanation of ou pA] with the subjunctive, which at one important point came very 
near the view now presented. He states two (apparently theoretical) meanings 
which he supposes yuJ) 9ivris to have had at some period (zwei Bedeutungsent- 
wickelungen) : one, " Du wirst doch wol am Ende, trotzdem dass ich es abzu- 
wehren suche, sterben "; the other, " Ich fiirchte, dass du doch wol (trotz meiner 
Abwehr) sterben werdest." By prefixing ou to it.\ eivr/s in these meanings, he 
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arrives at two meanings of oh fiii with the subjunctive. The second of these 
comes so near the independent subjunctive with ju^ in Homer, that it is surpris- 
ing that neither this nor the equally important /nii in Plato is mentioned. But no 
use is made of the advantage here gained in explaining ou /j^ with the future 
indicative, either in prohibitions or in denials. The prohibitions are made inter- 
rogative, o« fiii Sixryuei/^j ^irci; being explained as "Nicht wahr? — du wirst doch 
nicht feindselig seyn?" The future of denial is explained simply as developed 
from the interrogative future, as a form of reply to this, by leaving out the inter- 
rogative element. 



